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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  —  SPOKESMAN  FOR  DEMOCRACY 


"What  constitutes  the  bulwark  of  our  own 
liberty  and  independence?  It  is  not  our 
frowning  battlements,  our  bristling  sea 
coasts,  the  guns  of  our  war  steamers  or 
the  strength  of  our  gallant  and  disci- 
plined army.  These  are  not  our  reliance 
against  a  resumption  of  tyranny  in  our 
fair  land.  All  of  them  may  be  turned 
against  our  liberties  without  making  us 
stronger  or  weaker  for  the  struggle.  Our 
reliance  is  in  the  love  of  liberty  which 
God  has  placed  in  our  bosoms.  Our  defense 
is  in  the  preservation  of  the  spirit 
which  prizes  liberty  as  the  heritage  of 
all  men, in  all  lands,  everywhere.  Destroy 
this  spirit,  and  you  have  planted  the 
seeds  of  despotism  around  your  own  doors," 
—  A.  Lincoln,at  Edwardsville,Ill.,  Sept, 
11,  1858, 


(This  is  the  original  text  of  a  pamphlet  published  only  in  Korean  translation,) 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  —  SPOKESMAN  FOR  DEMOCRACY 

"The  world  has  never  had  a  good  definition  of  the  word  liberty,  and  the 
American  people,  just  now,  are  much  in  want  of  one." 

Almost  a  century  has  passed  since  Abraham  Lincoln  spoke  those  words ;   and 
because  he  lived  as  he  lived,  and  spoke  as  he  spoke,  the  wanted  definition  now 
belongs  to  the  world. 

When  he  was  born,  in  1809,  the  constitutional  government  of  the  United 
States  —  the  first  of  its  kind  anywhere  —  was  but  20  years  old.  In  his 
lifetime,  the  very  foundations  of  that  government  were  to  be  put  to  test, 
The  time  of  theories  had  passed.  Now  the  lofty  thoughts  of  thousands  of 
years  —  ideas  of  right,  justice  and  the  dignity  of  man  propounded  by 
thinkers  from  Moses  to  Jefferson  —  were  embodied  in  a  working  government^ 
and  the  ability  of  that  government  to  maintain  itself  was  being  challenged. 

To  Lincoln  was  granted  the  insight  to  perceive  that  what  was  being 
decided  in  the  United  States  in  the  moment  of  his  life,  was  being  decided  for 
the  world,  for  all  time.  Having  perceived  it  himself,  it  was  for  him  to 
make  his  countrymen  see  their  historic  rolej  it  was  for  him  to  hold  up  to 
them  their  heritage  of  freedom  as  a  lamp,  which  through  his  words  would  cast 
an  immortal  light  on  the  events  of  their  lives.  His  country  needed  a 
patriot^  history  provided  something  more:  Abraham  Lincoln  was  to  be  spokesman 
for  Democracy,  not  only  to  his  countrymen  but  to  all  mankind. 

"The  world  has  never  had  a  good  definition  of  liberty,"  he  said.  And 
he  portrayed  a  dilemma  still  familiar: 


We  all  declare  for  liberty;  but  in  using  the  same  word,  we  do  not 
all  mean  the  same  thing.  With  some,  the  word  liberty  may  mean  for 
each  man  to  do  as  he  pleases  with  himself  and  the  product  of  his 
labor  $   whi?.e  with  others  the  same  word  may  mean  for  some  men  to 
do  as  they  please  with  other  men  and  the  product  of  other  men's 
labor.  Here  are  two  not  only  different  but  incompatible  things, 
called  by  the  same  name  —  liberty.  And  it  follows  that  each  of 
the  things  is,  by  the  respective  parties,  called  by  two  different 
and  incompatible  names  —  libert3r  and  tyranny. 

The  shepherd  drives  the  wold  from  the  sheep's  throat,  for  which 
the  sheep  thanks  the  shepherd  as  a  liberator,  while  the  wolf 
denounces  him  for  the  same  act  as  the  destroyer  of  liberty,  e«  Plainly, 
the  sheep  and  the  wolf  are  not  agreed  upon  a  definition  of  the  word 
liberty;  and  precisely  the  same  difference  prevails  today  among 
us  human  creatures,  even  in  the  North,  and  all  professing  to  love 
liberty. ., 

The  question  of  the  nature  of  liberty  occupied  him  all  his  life,  not  so 
much  as  a  matter  of  abstract  thought  but  as  a  matter  of  practical  application 
in  the  lives  of  men.  He  turned  again  and  again  to  the  words  of  his  country's 
fathers  —  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  the  ideas  embodied  there  were  so  deep  in  him  and  so  dear  to 
him  that  his  every  action  and  speech  gave  them  new  expression. 

It  was  Lincoln's  destiny  to  deal  with  momentous  issues  in  terms  of  those 
ideas.  The  issue,  as  many  of  his  countrymen  saw  it,  was  slavery  —  the  fact 
that  in  the  southern  states  of  the  Union,  some  men  held  negroes  as  property, 

"If  slavery  is  not  wrong,  nothing  is  wrong,"  Lincoln  said.  But  he  had 
the  broader  vision  to  see  that  the  issue  was  not  slavery  but  liberty.  He 
looked  about  him,  at  his  young,  prosperous,  growing  country,  and  he  saw  that 
liberty  was  the  fountainhead  of  its  vigor,  as  it  was  the  fountainhead  of  its 
government,   "All  this  is  not  the  result  of  an  accident,"  he  said,  "It  has 
a  philosophical  cause.  Without  the  Constitution  and  the  Union,  we  could  not 
have  attained  the  result;  but  even  these  are  not  the  primary  cause  of  our 


great  prosperity.  There  is  something  back  of  these,  entwining  itself  more 

closely  about  the  human  heart.  That  something  is  the  principle  of  Liberty 

to  all  the  principle  that  clears  the  path  for  all  —  gives  hoge  to  all  — 

and  by  consequence,  enterprise  and  indus try  to  all," 

Most  Governments  have  been  based,  practically,  on  the  denial  of 
equal  rights  cf  men;  ours  began  by  affirvring  these  rights  0  They 
said,  some  men  are  too  ignorant,  and  vicious  to  share  in  govern- 
ment. Possibly  so,  said  we:  and  by  your  system,  you  would 
always  keep  them  ignorant  and  vicious.  We  proposed  to  give 
all  a  chancej  and  we  expected  the  weak  to  grow  stronger,  the 
ignorant  wiser;  and  all  better,  and.  happier,  together,** 

And  he  put  his  idea  of  liberty  into  one  sentence,  profound  in  its 

implications : 

I  believe  each  individual  is   naturally  entitled  to  do  as  he 
pleases  with  himself  end    the  fruit  of  his  labor,  so  far  as  it 
in  no  wise  interferes  with  any  other  man's  rights. 

In  debating  the   slavery  issue  publicly,  years  before  he  was  elected  to 

the  Presidency,  Lincoln  heard  his   opponent,  Judge  Stephen  A,  Douglas,  use 

these  very  ideas  of  individual     rights  to  argue  in  favor  of  the  perpetuation 

of  slavery  —  arguing  in  the  name  of  "self-government"   that  if  a  man  wanted 

to  have  a  negro  for  a  slave,   it  was  not  the  concern  of  any  other  man,   or  of 

the  government.     Lincoln  focused  on  a  such  an  argument  the  light  of  unerring 

logic : 

My  faith  in  the  proposition  that  each  man  should  do  precisely 
as  he  pleases  with  all  "that  is   exclusively  his  ox<m,  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  the  sense   of  justice     there  is   in  me.. .The  doctrine 
of  self-government  is  right  — -  absolutely  and  eternally  right  — 
but  it  has  no  application  as  here  attempted  (by  Judge  Douglas). 
Or  perhaps  I  should  say  that  whether  it  has  such  application 
depends  on  whether  a  negro  is  not  or  is  a  man.     If  he  is  not  a 
man,  why  in  that  case  he  who  is   a  man  may,   as  a  matter  of  self- 
government,  do  just  as  he  pleases  With  him.     But  if  the  negro  is 


a  man,  is  it  not  to  that  extent  a  total  destruction  of  self- 
government  to  say  that  he,   too,   shall  not  govern  himself?    "When 
the  white  man  governs     himself,   that  is  self-government;  but  when 
he  governs  himself  and  also  governs  another  man,   that  is  more  than 
self-government  -•  that  is  despotism,,.. 

..,No  man  is  good  enough  to  govern  another  man  without  that  other's 
consent.     I  say  this  is  the  leading  principle  —  the  sheet  anchor  — 
of  American  republicanism.     Our  Declaration  of  Independence  says, 
"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident:   That  all  men  are  created 
equalj   that  all  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable rights;   that  among  these  are  Life,  Liberty,   and  the 
Pursuit  of  Happiness .»     That  to  secure  these  rights,   governments 
are  instituted     among  men,  DERIVING  THEIR  JUST  POWERS  FROM  THE 
CONSENT  OF  THE  GOVERNED."     I  quote  so  much  at  this   time  merely  to 
show  that  according  to  our  ancient  faith,  the  just  powers  of 
governments  are  derived  from  the  consent  of  the   governed*..  Allow 
ALL  the  governed  an  equal  voice  in  the  government,  and  that,   and 
that  only,   is  self-government. 

He  said,   "As  I  would  not  be  a  slave,   so  I  would  not  be  a  master,"  and 

he  put  the  principle  in  terms  of  a  most  practical  example  of  the  meaning  of 

liberty  in  a  society  of  equals.     His   story  concerns   two  men  —  "created  equal" 

whom  he  calls  A  and  Bs 

If  A  can  prove,  however  conclusively,   that  he  may  of  right  enslave 
B,  why  may  not  B  snatch  the  same  argument  and  prove  equally  that 
he  may  enslave  A?       You  say  A  is  white  and  B  is  black.     It  is  color 
then:     the  lighter  having  the  right  to  enslave  the  darker?     Take 
care.     By  this   rule,   you  are  to  be  slave  to  the  first  man  you  meet 
with  fairer  skin  than  your  own. 

You  do  not  mean  color     exactly?  —  You  mean  the  whites  are 
intellec tually     the  superiors   of  the  blacks,  and  therefore  have 
the  right  to  enslave  them?     Take  care  again.     By  this  rule  you  are 
to  be  slave  to  ihe  first  man  you  meet  with  an  intellect  superior 
to  your  own. 

But,   say  you,   it  is  a  question  of  interest:    and  if  you  can  make  it 
your  interest,  you  have  the  right  to  enslave  another.     Very  well. 
And  if  he  can  make  it  his  interest,  he  has  the  right  to  enslave  you. 

The  word  "slave"   now  takes  on  a  more  symbolic   significance;  Lincoln  is 

not  talking  simply  about  ihe  right  of  one  man  to  enslave     another,  but  about 

the  wrong     of  one  man'  s  denying  liberty  to  another. 


This  is  a  world  of  compensations;  and  he  who  would  be  no  slave 
must  consent  to  have  no  slave,  Those  who  deny  freedom  to  others 
deserve  it  not  for  themselves I   and  under  a  just  God  cannot  long 
retain  ita  All  honor  to  Jefferson  >—  to  the  man  who^  in  the 
presence  of  a  struggle  for  national  independence  by  a  single  people, 
had  the  coolness.,  forecast,  and  capacity  to  introduce  into  a 
merely  revolutionary  document,  an  abstract  truth  applicable  to  all 
men  and  all  times. 


Again  and  again  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  words  of  Jefferson  and 
the  other  founders  of  the  republic,  searching  for  bhe  source  of  the  power  of 
their  ideas.  When  in  l86l3  as  the  newly  elected  l6th  President  of  the  United 
States,  Lincoln  traveled  from  his  home  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  to  take 
up  his  residence  in  Washington,  D„C.2  he  passed  through  the  historic  capital 
of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  and  there  visited  the  hall  where  George 
Washington,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Benjamin  Franklin  and  the  other  fathers  of  the 
country  had  produced  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  separating  the  American 
colonies  from  Great  Britain. 

Something  more  than  "a  struggle  for  national  independence  by  a  single 
people"  was  expressed  in  that  document  —  something  that  had  to  do  not  with 
countries  or  even  with  governments,  but  with  the  hearts  of  men.  Standing 
there  in  Independence  Hall,  Lincoln  fastened  on  that  "something": 

All  the  political  sentiments  I  have  entertained  have  been  drawn, 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  draw  them,  from  the  sentiments 
which  were  originated  and  were  given  to  the  world  from  this 
hall.  I  have  never  had  a  feeling  politically  which  did  not 
spring  from  the  sentiments  embodied  in  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. I  have  often  pondered  over  the  dangers  incurred  by 
the  men  who  assembled  here  and  framed  and  adopted  that  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,,  I  have  pondered  over  the  toils  that  were 
endured  by  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army  who  achieved 
that  Independence.  I  have  often  inquired  of  myself  what  great 
principle  or  idea  it  was  that  kept  this  Confederacy  so  long 
together.  It  was  not  the  mere  matter  of  separation  of  the 
Colonies  from  the  motherland  $   but  that  sentiment  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  which  gave  liberty  not  alone  to  the  people 
of  this  country,  but,  I  hope,  to  all  the  world,  for  all 


future  time.     It  was   that  which  gave  premise  that  in  due  time 
the  weight  would  be  lifted  from  the  shoulders  of  all  men. 

His  country's  achievement  of  independence  was,  he  was  saying,   net  so 

significant  as  the  idea     that  had  impelled  its  people  to  seek   that  independence. 

The  mere  fact  of  its  independence  was  in  itself  nothings   its  conduct,   in 

the  light  of  the  principles  on  which  it  had  been  founded,,   was  everything* 

The  country's  founde.es  meant  to  do  more  than  establish  a  new  nation: 

They  meant  to   set  up  a  standard  maxim  of  free  society  which  could  be 
familiar  to  all  and  revered  by  all;  constantly  locked  to,  constantly 
labored  for,   and  even  though  never  perfectly  attained,   constantly 
approximated,  and  thereby  constantly  spreading  and  deepening  its 
influence,   and  augmenting  the  happiness  and  value  of  life  to  all 
people  of  all  colors,    everywhere.     The  assertion  that  "all  men  are 
created  equal"  was  of  no     practical  use  in  effecting  our  separation 
from  Great  Britain;  and  it  was  placed  in  the  Declaration  not  for 
that,  but  for  future  use.     Its  authors     meant  it  to  be,  thank  God, 
it  is  now  proving  itself,   a  stumbling  block  to  those  who  in  after 
times  might  seek  to  turn  a  free  people  back  into  the  hateful  paths 
of  despotism. 

As  President,   Lincoln  faced  the   task  of  saving  the  country  which  to 
him  was  not  merely  his  homeland  but  the  embodiment  of  all  his  principles. 
Even  as  he  took  office,   tension  between  North  and  South  was  approaching  the 
breaking  pointy     Many  in  the  land  feared  that  this  country-lawyer  from 
Illinois  was  no  match  for  the  task  before  him  —  that  he  might  try  to 
take  to  himself  too  much     power,   on  the  one  hand,    or,  on  the  other,   prove 
too  weak  to  make  effective  use  of  the  powers  granted  him. 

In  his  inaugural  address,   President  Lincoln  sought,  with  just  a  touch 

of  humor,  to  tell  his  conception  of  ifre  role  of  President  of  a  republic,  and 

to  reassure  the  nation  regarding  the  inner  strength  of  its  system  of  government ; 

The  Chief  Magistrate  derives  all  his  authority  from  the  people. 
His  duty  is  to  administer  the  present  government,   as  it  came  into 
his  hands,  and  to  transmit  it,  unimpaired  by  him,  to  his  successor. 


Why  should  there  not  be  a  patient  confidence  in  the  ultimate 
justice  of  the  people?  Is  there  any  better  or  equal  hope  in  the 
world?  While  the  people  retain  their  virtue  and  vigilance,  no 
administration,  by  any  extreme  of  wickedness  or  folly,  can  very 
seriously  injure  the  government  in  the  short  space  of  four  years. 

The  currents  of  conflict  that  had  been  mounting  before  he  took  office 
had  risen  too  high  for  Lincoln  to  turn  them  back.  Less  than  six  weeks  after 
he  came  to  ihe  White  House,  the  country  was  at  war  with  itself.  The  debate 
was  to  be  settled  not  with  words,  but  in  battle. 

Lincoln  resolved  not  only  ihat  ihe  battle  should  be  won,  but  that  those 

who  fought  and  those  who  looked  on  as  well  —  "the  whole  family  of  man,"  as 

he  put  it  —  should  know  what  was  at  stake  in  the  fighting: 

.„.The  assailants  of  the  government  have  forced  upon  the  country 
the  distinct  issue,  "immediate  dissolution,  or  blood." 

And  1his  embraces  more  than  the  fate  of  these  United  States.  It 
presents  to  ihe  whole  family  of  man  the  question,  whether  a 
constitutional  republic,  or  democracy  —  a  Government  of  the  people 
by  the  same  people  —  can  or  cannot  maintain  its  territorial 
integrity  against  its  own  domestic  foes.  It  presents  the  question, 
whether  discontented  individuals,  too  few  in  numbers  to  control' 
administration  according  to  organic  law  in  any  case,  can  always, 
upon  the  pretenses  made  in  this  case,  or  on  any  other  pretenses  — - 
or  arbitrarily,  without  any  pretense  —  break  up  the  Government  and 
thus  practically  put  an  end  to  free  government  upon  ihe  earth.  It 
forces  us  to  asks  "Is  there  in  all  republics  this  inherent  and 
fatal  weakness?"  "Must  a  Government  of  necessity  be  too  strong 
for  the  liberties  of  its  own  people,  or  too  weak  to  maintain  its 
own  existence?" 

Our  popular  government  has  often  been  called  an  experiment.  Two 
points  in  it  have  already  been  settled:  the  successful  establishing 
and  the  successful  administering  of  itc,  One  still  remains  —  its 
successful  maintenance  against  a  formidable  internal  attempt  to  over- 
throw it.  It  is  now  for  them  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  that 
those  who  can  fairly  carry  an  election  can  also  suppress  a  re- 
bellions, that  ballots  are  the  rightful  and  peaceful  successors  to 
bullets;  and  that  when  ballots  have  fairly  and  constitutionally 
decided,  there  can  be  no  successful  appeal  back  to  bullets |  that 
there  can  be  no  successful  appeal  except  to  ballots  themselves, 


at  succeeding  elections e  Such  will  be  a  great  lesson  of  peaces 

teaching  men  that  what  they  cannot  take  by  an  election,  neither 
can  they  take  by  wars  teaching  all  the  folly  of  being  the  beginners 
of  a  war« 

Not  only  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  but  "the  very  principles 

on  which  it  rested  were  on  trials  and  in  every  utterance  the  President 

reaffirmed  these  principles  an-':  sought  to  inspire  a  sense  of  responsibility 

for  preserving  them.  Dedicating  a  cemetery  on  a  great  battlefield  of  the  war, 

he  said, 

Four  score  and  seven  years  ago,  our  fathers  brought  forth  upon 
this  continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  Liberty  and  dedicated, 
to  ihe  proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal.  Now  we  are 
engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  testing  whether  that  nation,  or 
any  nation,  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can  long  endure. 

We  are  met  on  a  great  battlefield  of  that  war.  We  have  come  to 
dedicate  a  portion  of  it  as  a  final  resting  place  for  those  who 
here  gave  their  lives  that  that  nation  might  live.  It  is 
altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do  this. 

But  in  a  larger  sense  we  can  not  dedicate  —  we  can  not  con- 
secrate —  we  can  not  hallow  this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living 
and  dead,  who  struggled  here,  have  consecrated  it  far  beyond  our 
poor  power  to  add  or  detract.  The  world  will  little  note,  nor 
long  remember,  what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what 
they  did  here.  It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather  to  be  dedicated 
here  to  the  unfinished  work  which  they  have,  thus  far,  so  nobly 
advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great 
task  remaining  before  us  —  that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take 
increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they  her§  gave  the 
last  full  measure  cf  devotion  «—  that  we  here  highly  resolve 
that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain;  that  this  nation 
under  God  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom;  and  that  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth. 

To  a  group  of  soldiers  returning  from  battle,  he  said: 

It  is  not  merely  for  today  but  for  all  time  to  come  that  we 
should  perpetuate  for  our  children' s  children  this  great  and 
free  government  which  we  have  enjoyed  all  our  lives,  I  beg  you 
to  remember  this,  not  merely  for  my  sake  but  for  yours.  I  happen 
temporarily  to  occupy  this  big  White  House.  I  am  a  living 
witness  that  any  one  of  your  children  may  look  to  come  here  as  my 


father's  child  has.  It  is  in  order  that  each  of  you  may  have, 
through  this  free  government  which  we  have  enjoyed,  an  open  field 
and  a  fair  chance  for  your  industry,  enterprise  and  intelligence  $ 
that  you  may  all  have  equal  privileges  in  the  race  of  life,  with 
all  its  desirable  human  aspirations,:  It  is  for  this  the  struggle 
should  be  maintained,  that  we  may  not  lose  our  birthright ...  The 
nation  is  worth  fighting  for.,  to  secure  such  an  inestimable  .jewel. 

And  to  the  Congress,  he  admonished^ 

Fellow  citizens,  we  cannot  escape  history.  No  personal  significance 
or  insignificance  can  spare  one  or  another  of  us.  The  fiery  trial 
through  which  we  pass  will  light  us  down  in  honor  or  dishonor  to 
the  latest  generation*  We  —  even  we  here  —  hold  the  power  and 
bear  the  responsibility.  We  will  nobly  save,  or  meanly  lose,  the 
last,  best  hope  of  earth, 

Lincoln  slept  little  in  those  four  years  of  war.  Frequently  he  visited 
the  fighting  troops,  walking  along  company  lines,  shaking  hands  with  the 
soldiers  and.  saying,  "Glad  to  see  you  looking  so  well,  boys,  glad  to  meet 
youe"  To  the  wounded  in  the  hospitals,  he  spoke  words  of  encouragement  and 
compassion.  And  daily  he  was  visited  in  the  'White  House  by  wives,  mothers, 
widows  of  lost  soldiers,  seeking  his  aid. 

The  thought  of  the  continuing  bloodshed  gave  him  no  rest.  To  see  it 

continue  was  unbearable  —  but  to  see  it  stopped  short  of  victory  would  be 

to  have  it  all  in  vain,  to  have  lost  the  country  and  the  principles  for  which 

it  stood  before  the  world.  In  the  darkest  hours  of  the  war,  Lincoln 

meditated  on  the  mysterious  Power  that  guides  the  lives  of  men  ... 

The  will  of  God  prevails.  In  great  contests  each  party  claims  to 
act  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  God,  Both  may  be,  and  one 
must  be  wrong,  God  cannot  be  for  and  agains t  the  same  thing  at 
the  same  time.   In  the  present  civil  war  it  is  quite  possible 
that  God's  purpose  is  something  different  from  the  purpose  of 
either  party  —  and  yet  the  human  instrumentalities,  working 
just  as  they  do,  are  of  -the  best  adaptation  to  effect  His  purpose. 
I  am  almost  ready  to  say  this  is  probably  true  —  that  God  wills 
this  contest,  and  wills  that  it  shall  not  end  yet.  By  his  mere 
quiet  power,  on  the  minds  of  the  now  contestants,  He  could  have 
either  saved  or  destroyed  the  Union  without  a  human  contest.  Yet 
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the  contest  began.     And  having  begun  He  could  give  the  final 
victory  to   either  side  any  day.     Yet  the  contest  proceeds. 

And  in  the  midst  of  the  contest,   the  time  came  for  a  national  election, 
Lincoln  had  served  his   four-year  term,     and  according  to  the  Constitution  he 
was  fighting  to  preserve,   the  people  must  decide  by  ballot,   now  ~  regardless 
of  the  war  —  who  would  lead  them  for  the  next  four  years.     While   the  battle 
continued  in  the  field,  an  election  campaign  was  waged  in  the  states  of  the 
Union. 

On  November  10,1861;,  citizens  of  Washington  gathered  at  the  White  House 

to  serenade  the  re-elected  President.     Lincoln  responded,    speaking  of  the 

meaning  of  the   election  he  had  just  won? 

It  has  long  been  a  question  whether  any  government  not  too  strong 
for  the  liberties  of  its  people  can  be  strong  enough  to  maintain 
its  own  existence  in  great  emergencies.     On  this   point,  the  present 
rebellion  brought  our  republic  to  a  severe  test:,    and  a  presidential 
election  occurring  in  regular  course  during  the  rebellion  added 
not  a  little  to  the   strain.     If  the   loyal  people  united  were  put 
to  the     utmost  of  their  strength  by  the  rebellion,  why,  must  they 
not  fail  when  divided,  and  partially  paralyzed,  by  the  political  war 
among  themselves? 

But  the  election     was  a  necessity.     We  cannot  have  free  govern- 
ment without  elections ;  and  if  the   rebellion  could  force  us  to 
forego,   or  postpone,   a  national  election,  it  might  fairly  claim 
to  have  already  conquered  and  ruined  us. 

But  the  election,  along  with  its  incidental  and  undesirable 
strife,  has  done  good,  too.     It  lias  demonstrated  that  a  people *s 
government  can  sustain  a  national  election,  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
civil  war.     Until  now  it  has  not  been  known  to  the  world  that  this 
was  a  possibility. 

But  the  rebellion  continues:,   and  now  the  election  is   over,  may  not 
all,  having  a  common  interest,   reunite  in  a  common  effort  to  save 
our  common  country?     May  I  ask  those  who  have  not  differed  with  me 
to  join  with  me  in  this  same  spirit  towards  those  who  have?»» 

A  deep  lesson  in  democracy  lay  in  those  words:  Lincoln  asked  not  that 

the  losing  party  now  submit,  but  that  winners   and  losers  join  again  as  equals 

in  the  conduct  of  a  government  sensitive  to  the  will  of  the  whole   country* 


Such  was  his  conception  of  what  should  follow  a  national  election.  His 
conception  of  what  should  follow  the  end  of  the  civil  war  was  founded  in 
the  same  principle. 

The  conflict  had  been  bloody,  long  and  bitter;  which  ever  side  might 
win,  desire  for  vengeance  was  bound  to  run  high  among  the  victors.  But 
Lincoln  again  calLed  for  compassion,  for  forgiveness;  if  the  country  could 
be  saved,  the  battle  would  have  been  won  for  democracy,  not  for  vengeance. 
Then  let  the  principles  of  democracy  prevail:  let  the  strong  help  the  weak, 
remembering  that  to  win  the  war  was  nothing  if  the  country  lost  the  idea  for 
which  it  had  been  won. 

And  so, as  the  end  of  the  war  approached,  President  Lincoln  asked  the 

people  of  the  United  States, 

With  malice  toward  none;  with  charity  for  all;  with  firmness  in 
the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  "the  right,  let  us  strive 
to  finish  the  work  we  are  in;  to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds;  to 
care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow, 
and  his  orphan  -~  to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just 
and  lasting  peace,  among  ourselves,  and  with  all  nations. 

In  the  city  of  Washington,  D.C,,  there  stands  a  noble  memorial  to 

Abraham  Lincoln,  and  inside  it,  on  the  marbls  wall  above  a  great  seated 

figure  of  the  President,  is  carved  -the  inscription,  "In  this  temple,  as  in 

the  hearts  of  the  people  for  whom  he  saved  the  Union,  ihe  memory  of  Abraham 

Lincoln  is  enshrined  forever,"  It  was  for  all  the  world  that  he  saved  it; 

and  inseparable  from  his  enshrined  memory,  there  lives  in  the  hearts  of 

people  everywhere  the  idea  of  Democracy,  for  which  he  is  an  eternal  spokesman, 

(The  Korean  text  is  followed  by  an  appendix  giving  the  original  language 
of  all  quotations  and  telling  where  and  when  Lincoln  wrote  or  spoke  them.) 
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